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To return, however, to the prescribed practice of the 

Church of Rome. The matter is folly discussed by Dens 
(vol. v., p. 302, fye.) in his " Traclatus de Eucharhtia,"* 
under the head " De jejuni) naturali in communicante re- 
quisite." We are there informed that the practice of re- 
ceiving the Eucharist fasting has been established from 
Apostolic times, and the following reasons (from St. 
Thomas Aquinas) are offered : — 1. The reverence due to 
the sacrament. 2. In order to signify that Christ and His 
charity ought first to be established (or founded) in our 
hearts (prima debeat fundari in cordibus nostris). 3. For 
the avoiding of inconveniences, e.g., vomiting, &c. It 
may be difficult exactly to determine what is designed by 
the second of these reasons, or how it is that the reception 
of the Host into an empty stomach symbolizes the matters 
so connected with that operation. Does the casuist mean 
that 88 the Eucharist goes into the stomach first, and then 
that other food is placed upon or added to it, so the Chris- 
tian graces, or even Christ Himself (as stated by him), 
are symbolized in their fundamental capacity. It is not 
easy to take any other meaning from the words above 
quoted, and if such be the meaning of St. Thomas and Dr. 
Dens, it is certainly, in the literal force of the term, a 
reconditt one. 

The third reason for the rule gives rise, in Dens, to 
some rather curious disquisition ; as, for example, 
respecting such matters as may pass into the stomach 
of the intending communicant, by means of the saliva 
or respiration — to wit, afiy, or particles of dust, or a small 
portion of water (guttulam), the least drop, which might be 
swallowed in the process of rinsing the mouth, or walking 
abroad in wet weather. 

The reader must judge whether such questions are cal- 
culated to instruct, or have a tendency to " godly edify- 
ing." Is it at all within the range of imagination to con- 
ceive our gracious Master or His Apostles sitting down 
to discuss them? How infinitely ludicrous might the 
natural deductions from such be shown ! But let these 
pass. 

We come to a more tangible, and as it would seem 
important question, which is made the subject of a separate 
chapter (N. 36, p 303), and discussed as follows: — 

" Utkum Schptio Tabaci Fkangat Jejunipm 
haturai.e." 

" Whether the use of tobacco break the natural fast?" 
The whole of the chapter is, in itself, so Komanistic, 
and, besides, so curious, that it shall be given in a verbatim. 
version. 

It is headed thus: — " 1. De tabaco nasaii. 2. -Fumi- 
guto. 3. Et masticato. That is : — 1. Concerning snuff- 
ing. 2. Smoking. 3. Chawing." 

"I. Answer. — If the question be respecting snuff-taking, 
as to whether the natural fast be broken thereby, or not, 
the matter appears plain enough, inasmuch as snuff 
neither is, nor is taken as meat or drink ; and although, 
in a casual way, some small portion may be supposed to 
pass into the stomach, that is thought to happen by means 
of the respiration or saliva." 

" II. As regards smoking, some state that the fast is 
broken thereby, inasmuch as some portion of oil is always 
swallowed along with the smoke : the greater number of 
authorities, however, deny this, and give, as their reason, 
that the entire of the smoke is usually emitted through 
mouth and nose, by the smoker, especially if he be an 
expert one; and that if some small portion of it passes 
down, this may happen as before stated." 

" III. As to chawing, the difficulty is greater. 
Meanwhile, Pontas and Billuart, opposed to Van Koy 
and others, assert that the fast is not broken thereby, 
inasmuch as the greater number of the particles of 
tobacco are not designed for internal consumption, and 
that very few of the more succulent of tbem are swal- 
lowed ; while those who chaw take special care of 
this, because of their acrid and disagreeable taste. If, 
however, such should be the case, when the operation is 
over, the natural fast would be broken. Benedict XiV. 
does not discover his mind on this subject, but leaves the 
question undecided." 

" Inasmuch, however, as it is extremely indecent that 
any person should approach the holy table, having 
mouth or nose bedaubed with tobacco, and retaining a 
strong and disagreeable smell from it, it is better to ab- 
stain from its use, and altogether, indeed, from that use 
under the 2nd and 3rd head." 

This singular piece of casuistry requires little com- 
ment. Were it not found enshrined in the pages of one of 
Bomc's most learned doctors, and endorsed, as he states, 
by one of her most astute and ritualistic pontiffs, it 
might almost appear that the writer who ventures a 
comment on, or even reference t«, such a subject was 
attempting a hoax. What ! The reality or the amount 
of spiritual benefit to be received by Christian people, in 
participating of the most solemn and spiritual ordinance 
of the Christian Church, if not the validity of that ordi- 
nance itself, affected by their receiving into their mouths 
or stomachs a grain of dust, a drop of fluid, or the 
minutest particle, through nose or mouth, of a pinch of 
snuff or of a quid of tobacco ! What superlative, what 
nauseous trifling ! But if such a topic be really one of 
importance, and if the unfortunate Roman snuffer, 
smoker, or chawer of tobacco is, indeed, bound thus to 



examine his conscience, and to measure his actual 
edifying by grains of snuff and fumes of smoke, how 
comes it to pass that the Pope, Benedict XIV., has left 
the matter in such lamentable uncertainty ? If the 
doctors, and teachers, and popes of Rome could not (as 
it appears) settle this question satisfactorily by their 
individual acumen and research, why not call a council, 
or, at least, a synod, in the Vatican or Lateran. and 
settle the point for ever ? Seriously, intelligent Roman- 
ists, what think ye of this delicate moot-point ? Does 
it savour of the dignity and sobriety of the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or Of the charlatanism of its poor, 
deluded, and deluding imitators? 
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ON THE WORSHIP OF RELICS. 
If a very dear friend is taken away from us, we cherish 
and respect for his sake any little mementoes of him, how- 
ever insignificant in themselves : a lock of hair, or a mere 
trifle which a stranger of the cold matter-of-fact world 
would throw aside as worthless, and which actually has no 
intrinsic value, we prize beyond jewels, on account of its 
association with the object of our affection. There are 
pleasing, and often, too, painful reminiscences wound up, 
as it were, in those little memorials, which awaken no 
sympathy, and excite no interest in the ordinary beholder. 
Such a thing strikes some finer sensibility of our being, 
stirs up some of the deep and holy feelings of our nature, 
and produces emotions of which the outer world knows not, 
and with which, for the most part, it cannot sympathise. 
It may be associated in our thoughts with bygone days, 
with hours of happiness that are past, with dreams of the 
future, once delightful, but which the rude and stern reali- 
ties of life have long since dissipated. Perhaps, also, it may 
tell to our mind of some sad and melancholy episode in our 
history, of some days of darkness now happily overpast, 
some storm through which a kind Providence has safely 
steered us, or of heartfelt losses, which even time cannot 
repair or cast into oblivion. Hence, it strikes some tender, 
sympathetic chord in our hearts, and being bound up, as 
it were, with our inner and higher nature, possesses a charm 
for us which we cannot either estimate or resist. 

Now, this is all very well, we may almost say, quite natu- 
ral, as regards the affairs of this life, and those relations and 
connections which society and God's providence weave 
around us ; but carried beyond this it would lead us into 
dangerous delusions and malpractices. When brought to 
bear upon matters of religion, we cannot calculate the 
evils into which it might possibly draw us on. The great 
source of all errors in religion is the applying to it those 
feelings, and thoughts, and practices, ana those modes of 
judging and acting, which properly belong to the concerns 
of our earthly, daily life, and our social matters. Religion 
is from God ; in its character, and origin, and influences 
it is divine ; and we cannot, without deterioration, mingle 
up with it what is human, and, therefore, heteroge- 
neous ; when once we adulterate that which is heavenly 
with that which is earthly, we debase its character and 
lower its tone and value ; and instead of being raised by 
the heavenly to that which is heavenly, we bring it down 
to the level of things earthly. If we would be benefited by 
religion we must receive it in its purity and in its integrity ; 
we must have no mutilated fragment of it ; we must have 
no corrupt, adulterated combination of it ; we must have it 
as God gave it, in all its glorious fulness, and unmixed with 
the alloy of what is human. Besides, all introduction of what 
is human into what is divine, all foisting upon them of 
human opinions or practices, however legitimate in their 
own proper time and place, and as applied to their own 
proper objects, are so many indignities offered to the Majesty 
of heaven; so many attempts to lower God to thelevelot'mao. 
We have said, it is quite lawful to value and cherish what 
reminds us of former days and former friends ; quite law- 
ful to value and cherish them on account of those friends 
and scenes which they serve to reeal to our memory, and 
with which they happen to have been connected ; but we 
have no right to infrr that the like is at all permissible in 
matters of religion, unless we have God's own sanction for 
it, which, as we shall soon sec, is not the case. 

The practice of the Church of ttomc in worshipping 
the relics of dead saints, or what she supposes to be 
such, is similar to that of which we have spoken, 
a3 being lawful in matters of this lite. We will here in- 
quire as to how far, or whether at all, this worshipping 
of relics is legitimate. For the present we shall not raise 
the question as to whether the supposed relics — that is, 
decayed bones and tattered garments, and such like 
things, are genuine ; whether they really are what they are 
said to be, and did truly belong to the saints to whom 
they are said to have belonged. Assuming, then, for the 
present, that those relics are all genuine, and that there 
is no such thing as a forgery of them, is it right to 
venerate or worship them, as we would cherish and value 
a memento of an absent or deceased friend ? 

Now, in answering this question, what we have already 
said is to be borne in mind ; for it is not to be assumed 
that what we may do in mere matters of this world 
may be done also in matters of religion. Though Roman 
Catholics often talk as if it were so, we cannot attach any 
weight to what they say, unless they can show that in the in- 
stance in question God's written Word authorizes us in con- 
sidering that the earthly things have analogy with the hea- 
venly. For if God's Word does not authorize such a view of 



the case, our instituting an analogy according to our own 
fancy or judgment, and our acting as if the things were ana- 
logous, is what webavebeforedescribedasadegrading of God 
and divine things, and a bringing them down to be on a 
par with man and things human. Comparisons, then, 
with matters of this life cannot prove anything as to the 
lawfulness of venerating the relics of saints. 

Before we proceed further in the examination of this 
question, it may be well to observe, that though some 
Roman Catholics maypossiblyobject to our usingtheword 
"worship'' with regard to the reverence they give to 
relics, yet this word is the best one we can use to express 
in English the force of the Latin word " cudus," which 
is constantly employed by Romish divines in this matter ; 
for though " cultus" has a very wide signification, yet, as 
applied to religious service, "worship" will very well 
express its meaning ; in fact, we know of no better word 
to use for that purpose. But though we thus use the 
word " worship ' as the most expressive and convenient, 
there is, nevertheless, no small difficulty in understanding 
what the Council of Trent, and Romanists in general, 
mean by the " cultus," or worship, or whatever else they 
think fit to call it, which they claim to be rendered to 
the relics of saints. The Council of Trent, and the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, are very vague in 
their exposition of what this cultus is to be. We are 
merely told that relics are to be venerated, worshipped, 
and soforth ; but in what this veneration or worship is 
to consist we are not informed. That it is meant to be- 
a religious worship is plain enough, seeing it is enjoined 
in a council of the Church and embodied in a confession 
of faith, namely, Pope Pius IV.'s Creed. Yet it is said 
not to be that worship which is due to God. But if so, 
we ought to be informed as to what are the points of 
difference— what are its true amount and character and 
distinguishing peculiarities; lest, for want of proper 
knowledge on the subject, we give too much, or, per- 
haps, too little honour to the relics. When distinctions 
are made they ought to be clearly laid down, and de- 
finitely and unmistakeably pointed out. It is of no use to 
say, you are not to give that worship to saints or then- 
relics or images which is due to God, but a different kind 
of worship, without at the same time telling us what or 
how much that other worship is to be, and what are the 
lines and marks of difference by which it is to be known 
and determined. In such a matter as this it is necessary 
that one be properly enlightened. 

If it were a matter of mere speculation, it might, per- 
haps, be tolerated that there should be a degree of uncer- 
tainty about it ; but when it is one of practice, one of 
worship, one which we are constantly called upon to bring 
into requisition arid carry out in action, and one for which 
wc shall be everlastingly lost if we do not obey tbe 
Church, we ought, at least, to know how we are to obey 
her ; whether we are in reality obeying her, whether we 
or any one ever did or can do so, and whether we or any 
one else ever worshipped aright. 

Where is the sense in telling men they must be eter- 
nally lost if they do not perform a certain thing, and not 
tell them what that thing is ? To use such platitudes as, 
" relics are to be venerated," " due honour is to be given 
to them," &c, is just to say what may mean anything, 
or rather nothing at all. Such expressions are so elastic 
that they can bear whatever sense one is disposed to put 
on them. For example, a man may say, "due honour 
ought to be given to the relics of the saints," meaning 
that if there were such things he would honour them, at 
the same time not supposing that a relic of the kind can 
really be produced or lias any existence. Other men may 
also mean by " honour" mere respect or reverence, such 
as would be given to the remains of any dead porson, as in 
not allowing them to be dishonoured, dragged about, or 
any way ill-treated, in giving them decent burial, and what- 
ever else of attention is usually bestowed on the po. t rem- 
nants of mortality. Perhaps even a man might have in his 
mind that due honour meant no honour at all ; for he might 
fancy that no honour was due to such things. A fully de- 
veloped Romanist, on the other hand, would conceive that 
a much higher honour was meant to be enjoined Y>y hi* 
Church. So that almost any interpretation can be put on 
such expressions. But, after all, which is the right inter- 
pretation? Whois to decide intbe matter? Atanyrate, 
whether there is any such thing as a right interpretation 
of it or not, the ltomish Church ought to have left no 
room for mistake ; or, at least, have used words which 
men might understand, and which should have had some 
definite meaning. 

The apologists of the Roman Church repel with indig- 
nation the charge of idolatry preferred against them on 
account of the worship of saints. They say : You Pro- 
testants have no right to accuse us of idolatry ; we do 
not give to the saints, or their images, or their relics, 
that highest kind of worship that is due only to God. 
Very well, say we, that may be so for aught we can tell ; 
but we wish to know what worship you do give to tbe 
saints, and what actual differences you make between 
that which you give to God and that which you give to 
them. You call one douleia and the other latreia. But 
what we want to know is, what those things are which 
you call by those names respectively. A verbal distinc- 
tion will not do for us ; it will not in any way help our 
understandings. We wish to know what you mean by 
the words you use, and what line of demarcation you 
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draw in practice between what you thus designate, if, 
indeed, there be tho ditference between them that you 
allege. Your " words of learned length and thundering 
sound," your douleia, hyperdouleia, and latreia, may make* 
the ignorant believe that you are "wonderfully learned, 
and that you are expressing some surprisingly big thing 
beyond the range of their understandings. But we Pro- 
testants require to know what you mean by these "ses- 
quipedalia verba ;" we want something more than having 
our ears amused by the jingle of sounds without signifi- 
cation. And we wish that Roman Catholics would 
anxiously inquire into the reality of the case, and look for 
something more substantial than unintelligible verbiage 
and the miserable jargon of the schools. 

But, supposing that we are to be enlightened as to 
the reality of the distinction between douleia, hypcrdouleia, 
and latreia, still the difficulty by no means ends here. 
These words, it will be understood, are used to designate 
the worship due to the saints and to the Virgin Mary 
and to God respectively. But what as to the relics? 
Is a relic of the Lord Jesus Christ— that is, what is said 
to hare belonged to Him — to be honoured any more than 
a relic of the Virgin or one of the saints ? Is there to 
be no more veneration given to a piece of the wood of 
the true (?) cross than to the Virgin's petticoat or to St. 
Christopher's tooth ? If there is to be a distinction in 
the honour or worship of the individuals themselves, 
respectively, why not also of the relics that belonged to 
them ? But, then, are all the relics of the same individual 
equally honourable? Is a piece of the Virgin's green petti- 
coat to be venerated as much as a lock of her hair, or those 
tears that fell from her eyes, said by some unaccountable 
means to be still preserved ? Are St. Peter's chains to 
receive no more worship than the piece of the stone 
on which the cock stood when he crew at his denial of 
his Master? Or is any relic connected with 'the "head 
of the Church'' (?) of no more value than the holy tongs 
with which, reddened in the lire, St. Dunstan held the 
devil so fast by the nose that his howling was heard over 
all the neighbourhood ? Are all relics to be equally 
honoured? Is there a distinction to be made as regards 
the persons to whom they belonged, or as regards their 
relation to those persons ? These questions require con- 
sideration. They suggest real, practical difficulties ; and, 
indeed, tho whole matter, in a great measure, depends 
upon them. But supposing distinctions are to be pointed 
out, though the Roman Church has never yet done so, 
and probably never will, how are they to be observed in 
practice ? How are such distinctions to be observed in 
each individual's case ? By what scale are they to be regu 
lated ? No such scale has ever, up to the present moment, 
been provided, so that no Roman Catholic can be certi- 
fied that he has been giving due honour to the saints or 
their relics, or that he has at all worshipped them aright, 
no matter what the worship may be which belongs to 
them. 

Since, then, the Romish Church has left the matter 
undecided, it remains to each individual to decide on it 
for himself. But why leave it to each individual's de- 
cision ? Is not that to leave the whole thing to men's 
private whims — we will not say private judgment ; for 
there can be no proper "judgment" on such a subject ; 
it must be determined by the feelings or the fancy, since 
there are no data on which to found a judgment. Now, 
" due" honour, whatever be its nature and extent, must 
be some definite amount of honour, and this cannot be 
added to or taken from without incurring guilt of some 
sort. If a number of men venerate a relic in different 
ways, each according to his own fancy or temperament, 
though they may be all wrong, they cannot be all right ; 
for the " due" veneration is one fixed and determined 
kind and amount of veneration. It is not any kind or 
degree, but one particular kind which can be said to bo 
thus "due." If, then, men arc to render to the relics of 
saints this "due veneration," they ought, at least, to 
know what it is : the proper quality and quantity of it 
ought to be determinable by some known and authorized 
standard, or some competent and accessible tribunal ; 
otherwise they must be left to guesswork and mere con- 
jecture, or the unregulated impulse of imagination. 

We maintain that, as the case stands, no Roman Catho- 
lic can assure his own conscience on just grounds that he 
has on any occasion given to relics, ortothe saints them- 
selves, that due quality and amount of honour which his 
Church requires; and for this reason, that liedoes not know 
what that required amount or quality is. And if so, with 
what face can he come to a Protestant and insist on his wor- 
shipping those saints and their relics. We Protestants act 
reasonably, when we demand an explanation of what the 
worship is which the Roman Church thinks herself autho- 
rized to exact of all men for her supposed relics. Assuredly, 
if there are degrees and varieties of religious worship, and if 
a particular kind or degree is required of us, we have aright, 
nay, a duty, to know what it is. In the case of a man 
valuing very much a memento of a departed friend, he will 
be guided by circumstances : by the respect he had for 
that friend on former occasions, by the warmth of his own 
affections, and by the services or connection of that friend 
to him. He is, of course, ruled by his own discretion in 
the matter. His affection, however, may be unwise, may 
be extravagant, or beyond what the state of things calls 
for; or else it may not be adequate to tho obligations hci« 
under to that friend and the reverence 'which he properly 



owes to his memory. In either case, however, there is 
little involved ; it is merely a question of private feeling, 
and may be decided wrongly or rightly without any par- 
ticular bad results flowing from it. It may, then, without 
danger, be left, and, in fact, from the very nature of the 
thing, it must be left, to one's personal judgment or dis- 
cretion. But in the case of a religious veneration of relics 
things arc entirely different. If we err in this, the error 
may lead us to everlasting perdition ; because, to give too 
much or an extravagant veneration to relics is to be guilty 
of idolatry, while to give too little, or less than the " due 
honour," is to fail in one's duty and be guilty of a sin of 
omission. Now, if there be any matters in which the 
guidance of an infallible Church is necessary, or about 
which she ought to enlighten the world, surely this is one 
of them. It is in things like this, that are difficult and 
delicate, that the aid of infallibility is most required. But, 
strange to say, this aid has never yet been offered by that 
Church which so loudly claims infallible and unerring 
wisdom. Men are still left to flounder on just the same 
•s if there were no infallible Church at all ; or, rather, 
it is the pretended infallible Church that has raised 
the very difficulties in question, but is not forthcoming 
to help men out of them, For our part, we think 
very little of an infallibility which is only said to 
exist — which is only a subject of wrangling and disputa- 
tion, invented to give some idle theologues matter to specu- 
late upon and quarrel about ; or to be a sen of gag to s:op 
the mouth of whoever dares to question the dicta of a priest- 
hood, but which is never available for any practieul pur- 
poses, or when men stand in need cf its assistance. Like 
the oracles of olden times, this infallible Roman Church, 
this supreme ai biter of controversies, has shrouded licr 
responses in the veil of enigma and ambiguity ; that is, has 
endeavoured to hide ignoranej and incapacity under the 
garb of mystery, and to c inceal the untruthfulness and un- 
satisfactorineos of her dogmas by wide and unmeaning 
p'aiitudcs, the b'.ustcriugi of boasted authority, and the 
thunders of damnation. In the case before us the unerring 
guide has just safely swamped her followers in a quagmire, 
and there left them to fuinMc and tumble about as they 
may, of course duly informing them all the while that she 
cannot lead them astray, but that they must help them- 
selves in matters of that kind. 

But though the Council of Trent does not tell us what 
or how much honour or worship is to be given to the 
saints, it, however, informs us, as though it wereacertain 
motive or reason for venerating them, that the bodies of 
saints " were the living members of Christ and temple of 
the Holy Ghost»and are to be raised up to eternal life, and 
to be glorified." Dr. Butler, in his general catechism, 
assigns these as reasons why "Catholics'' should " honour 
the relics of the saints.' b But the bodies of saints are 
said in Scriptures to be members of Christ, not after death, 
but during life ; c at all events, it cannot be denied that they 
are as much so previous to death as afterwards. We 
cannot sec how the fact that they have decayed and gone 
to corruption can add to their value in any sense. A 
rotten bone dug up in some cemetery is not more valua- 
ble than when it belonged to the living, breathing in- 
dividual. The worm and the grave cannot by any 
means that we can discover entitle the ashes of a 
saint to more veneration than might rightfully belong 
to them in their animated, organised state. Surely, we 
cannot conceive how the body of Paulor Peter is more worthy 
of veneration after death than it was previously. If there 
be any difference, we would imagine that the living, ac- 
tive body in which the immortal spirit is residing, and in 
which the Holy Ghost deigns to dwell, is more honour- 
able than the lifeless, spiritless, and loathsome dust 
which ou^ht to be buried out of sight. But would Peter 
or Paul sanction any veneration of his body while he 
was alive ? Of this we may j udge by what Peter did when 
he rejected the worship of Cornelius: that worthy soldier 
fell down at the Apostle's feet, but Peter said, " Stand 
up, I also am a man.'" And Cornelius did not worship 
Peter's coat, nor his hat, nor his shoes, nor yet his skull, 
nor his thigh bone, nor his finger nail— but himself. 
But it will be said, Cornelius gave too high a worship 
to Peter. No doubt he did. But does not this show 
the necessity there is for our knowing how much honour 
or worship is due to the saints, if they are to be wor- 
shipped. But wiio can say that Cornelius offered any 
higher kind of worship to Peter than Roman Catholics 
now give to saints and their so-called relics? Tho 
Apostle did not say, " You give me the worship of latreia 
or hyperdoultia, instead of simple douleia ;" but he forbad 
in toto any worshipping of him : " Stand up," said he ; " / 
alo am a man.'' -This is exactly what we Protestants 
say when a Roman Catholic requires of us to worship a 
samt or venerate his relics. " Stand up," say we, " this 
saint was 'a man;' 'worship God;' ' thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.'"' 

But the bodies of the saints are to be raised up at the 
last day and to be glorified. This is certainly true, but 
it can be no reason for worshipping what are said to 
be fragments of their bodies. For, in the first place, we 
know little or nothing of the nature and process of that 

* Cone. Trid. Seas, at.; 
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resurrection to come, or of the properties of that 
glorious body, which all the people of God shall receive 
at the last day and possess through eternity. We do 
not know what relation that body will bear to the earthly 
frame. For instance, we cannot say whether each par- 
ticular part of this mortal will be incorporated into that 
immortal and incorruptible one. We know from Scrip- 
ture that they will be the same in some sense, but we 
have no authority for supposing, and there are also many 
difficulties in the supposition, that there will be au iden- 
tity of each atom and particle, if indeed there be such in 
a spiritual nature. If, then, we see what really formed a 
portion of the body of a saint, we cannot, with certainty, 
affirm that it will be raised up and glorified as part of 
the resurrection body of him to whom it once belonged, 
and, consequently, we have no right to venerate it on 
that ground. But then, again, this can afford no au- 
thority for worshipping other relics, ' as pieces of gar- 
ments and such like things. Surely, these will not be 
raised up and glorified at the last day ! ! 

But these reasons, and, in fact, all which may be alleged 
on behalf of the worship of relics, prove too much, if they 
prove anything at all. For, if the bodies that are temples 
of the Holy Ghost, and that are members of Christ, and 
that are to be raised up at the last day, are to be worshipped 
or venerated on that account, then they may be n orsbipped 
before deaih ; yea, anda Christian man — a saint, may wor- 
ship and venerate his own body : we say, that if the 
Romish arguments prove anything, they prove this. Let 
us take the case of St. Peter, or any other saint. While he 
was alive his body was a temple of tho Holy Ghost, was a 
member of Chrisr, and was to be raised up at the last day 
in glury. St. Peter might say this of himself as truly as 
we. can soy it ot'him, or as truly as he could say it of any 
saints who died before him. Now, these reasons, and all 
others which a Romanist might assign for his worshipping 
the relics of Peter, equally apply in ihe case of Peter him- 
self, and would equally authorize him in venerating his own 
body wh 1j he was alive, or even now his dust on earth, 
though he be himself in heaven. And the same may be said 
of any one else as well as Peter. If Peter would not worship 
his own body, there is no reason why we should worship it ; 
at least, all the reasons that might be nr^ed on behalf of 
our doing it apply as well to his doing it ; for he had the 
same duties, the same responsibilities, and was under the 
same laws of God as ourselves. But what can be more pre- 
posterous than a man worshipping his own body ; and still 
worse, the articles of his clothing ? The idea is horrible ! 

In order to exhibit, as nearly as possible, a full view of 
the case, we shall proceed to examine the arguments which 
Romish divines draw from Scripture in justification of the 
worship of relics. We shall now take as our guide Dr. 
Delahogue, professor in the College of St. Patrick's, May- 
nooth, and doctor of the Sorbonne. 

(Fur continuation see page 68.) 
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DUBLIN, JUNE 17, 1858. 

Tiie Rambler for last month has an article on 
the " Mission of the Laity," which, as laymen, 
we read with peculiar interest. 

Its professed object is to correct an alleged 
mistake, into which, the writer states, that many 
well-meaning persons are wont to fall, with 
respect to the position and the duties of the 
laity in the (Roman) Catholic Church. 

It is, no doubt, a very common Protestant 
idea, and, we believe, a very true one, that the 
Church of Rome presents her votaries with a 
system of dogmas which are to be implicitly 
believed, without inquiry or previous investiga- 
tion, merely at her bidding, and on her authority, 
and that any one who questions that authority, 
or demands grounds for such belief, is commit- 
ting mortal sin, and perilling his salvation. 

This truth, exaggerated and caricatured ac- 
cording to the usual artifice of the publication in 
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deprive her of her Protestantism, and reduce the 
national mind of her people to "the most absolute 
of all authorities, admitting no contradiction 
within its own domain of faith and morals," is 
our most earnest desire, as our experience has 
not been exactly what is represented by the 
writer we have been quoting, that the Church 
of Rome is a " gentle, forbearing, and indulgent" 
mother, " the least exacting and interfering of 
all authorities ! !" 



WORSHIP OF RELICS. 

(Continued from page 66.) 

DR. DEIAHOCUE'S ABCOMENTS FROM SCHIPTT/RE. 

In endeavouring to prove that the " cultus" of relics is 
" good and useful," he says, " It is proved ; first from the 
Scripture, in which are many things to show that this 
worship is lawful and useful. 

"1st. (Exod. 13) When Moses departed from Egypt, he 
took with him the bones of Joseph, in accordance with 
what that patriarch had commanded his brethren (Gen. 49). 
AsdEccles. 49 it is said, ' His bones were visited, and after 
death they prophesied.' 

2nd. (Kings 4, 13) It is said, * Some who were burying 
a man saw the robbers, and they cast the corpse into the 
sepulchre of Eliseus, which, when It touched the bones of 
Eliseus, the man revived and stood upon his feet ;' and 
in like manner (Eccles. 48) the dead body of Eliseus 
is said to have prophesied. These, surely, are very fit to 
establish the veneration which ought to be paid to the bones 
of saints."' 

Before we proceed farther, we must consider these 
passages of the sacred Scriptures, and inquire as to 
whether they warrant the conclusion which the learned 
doctor draws from them. First, then, as to the bones 
of Joseph. When Joseph was dying he took, we are 
told, ait oath of his brethren that when God would trisit 
them, they wou'd carry up his bones out of the land of 
Egypt. St. Paul says, "By faith Joseph, when he 
was dying, made mention of (t/ui/quovtiio-t, i.e, called 
to remembrance) the departure of the children of Israel, 
and gave commandment concerning his bones."* It 
was by making mention of, or called to remembrance, 
the promise of God, that He would bring up the des- 
cendants of Jacob into the land that He had promised 
to their fathers' 1 that the dying Joseph showed his faith. 
The oath which he took of his brethren was the means 
by which he expressed the certainty of this faith, and it 
was in discharging the obligation of that oath that Moses 
carried up the good man's bones into that land of 
promise, into which he had believed that God would 
bring his people. We are not told in Scripture of any 
miracle that was wrought by means of these bones ; 
•till less are we informed of any worship that was 
given to them. It was not to have them worshipped 
that Moses carried them up into the land of Canaan, nor 
was it for any such purpose that the holy man on his 
death- bed took the solemn oatb of his brethren. The 
oath was taken, and the bones were carried up for a 
totally different object ; and we do not read a word in 
the whole Bible of these bones being preserved as relics, 
or exposed for the veneration of the faithful ; or of any 
one ever worshipping them. But, on the contrary, we 
do read that under the government of Joshua they were 
buried in Shechem.' And this is, we think, what ought 
to be done with the bones and dust now unfortunately 
worshipped by Romanists. The passage in the book of 
Ecclesiasticus says nothing of any worshipping of these 
bones, and no way sanctions it; but as this book is 
Apocryphal, and no part of inspired Scripture, we do not 
think it necessary to enter upon any explanation of it. 

Then, as to the case of Eliseus or Elisha, the same 
observation may be made— namely, that it is not said 
that any religious worship or veneration was offered to 
his bones. Now, these passages of Holy Scripture, so far 
from sanctioning or " establishing the venerationof relics," 
as Dr. Delahogue says, rather afford an invincible argu- 
ment against such worship. For we have the bones of 
saints spoken of, we have a miracle recorded to have been 
wrought by means of them in one iustance, and yet, not 
a word about worshipping them. Surely, if they were to 
be venerated, these would be the fit places to refer to it, to 
enjoin it, or, at least, relate the fact of worship having 
been offered to them. But since the Holy Ghost 
makes no allusion to any worshipping of these bones, 
and gives no sanction to doing so, we are warranted 
in the conclusion that it is not a thing He would have us 
learn.i and that it is a thing alien from the mind of the 
Spirit, seeing it is unauthorized by the word of God, and 
especially in those passages where, if anywhere, we 
might expect an approval of it. But assuming that it 
was right to worship the bones of Joseph and those of 
Elisha ; we ask, were they worshipped ? The Scriptures 
do not inform us that they were : if, however, they were, 
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then it would be recorded, because it would be an example 
worthy of our imitation, and worthy of being " written 
for oar learning ;" but if they were not worshipped, as 
the probability is, then there would be a condemnation 
of the neglect, that ages to come might be warned test 
they should fall into the evil custom of refusing to vene- 
rate the remains of the saints. In either case, therefore, 
whether they are worshipped or not, if it were right to 
do so it would be taken notice of and related, for our. 
warning or instruction. But since there is no allusion 
to it, we may legitimately conclude that it is either a 
thing wrong, or at least of no importance. Thus viewed 
in evsry direction, the passages quoted from Scripture by 
Dr. Delahogne do not at all show that the worship of 
relics is good or useful, nor, indeed, do they give any 
countenance to such a worship. 

The Professor goes on to say that "to commend other 
relics avails much. 1. What was done by Eliseus, who 
used the mantle of Elias to divide the waters of the Jor- 
dan (4 Kings, 2). 2. What good things are recorded to 
have been done by the hands of Paul (Acts 19), so that 
' upon the siek were brought handkerchief! and aproni, 
and evil spirits went out.' 3. That splendid miracle in 
which, by the shadow of Peter passing by, the infirm were 
delivered from their infirmities (Acts 5), &a.'' 

These are all the arguments drawn from Holy Scrip- 
ture to warrant the worship of relics. They may be 
briefly considered thus : Elisha divided the waters of Jor- 
dan with the mantle of Elijah : true, but was that mantle, 
therefore, worshipped ? This is the real question at issue. 
The miracle was unquestionably wrought ; nobody denies 
that ; nobody questions God's power to work a miracle by 
any instrumentality that seems fit to Him ; but we do 
deny that it is right for us to worship the instrument so em- 
ployed. The same remark applies to the case of the 
handkerchiefs and aprons brought from Paul's person. 
For, though miracles were wrought by means of them, 
yet we are not told in Scripture that they were worshipped, 
or that it is right to worship them. As to the shadow of 
Peter, why, then, among all the droll relics with which 
the Church of Rome has blessed the world, has she not 
preserved it in some corner or other for the edification of 
the faithful ? It would be as admirable a relic as any, as 
wonder-working as any, and the veneration of it would be 
about as reasonable as of any of the others. But it may 
fairly be questioned whether any one in the Apostle's 
days worshipped his shadow. We suppose they hardly 
carried their devotion so far in those times. 

But what do the passages of the sacred Scriptures quoted 
by Dr. Delahogue really prove ? They prove that God 
was pleased to make use of certain things belonging to, or 
connected with, holy men as external signs — one cannot 
well say means — in the performance of miracles. But 
they do not show that these signs or means may be law- 
fully worshipped ; much less do they show that the so- 
called relics put forth by the Church of Rome are to be 
worshipped. The shadow of Peter and the handkerchiefs 
and aprons brought from Paul's person cannot be called 
relics ; for the persons to whom they belonged were alive at 
the time spoken of, and a relic is properly a thing left by 
a person who is dead. This, however, is of little impor- 
tance ; the real question to be determined being whether 
such things are to receive religions service. But there is 
no Scriptural authority for saying that those handker- 
chiefs, &c., were worshipped, although they were actually 
used in miraculous agency ; nor is there any Scriptural 
tiuthority for saying that, even if they were thus wor- 
shipped, it was right to do so, and, a fortiori, there is no 
Scriptural authority for worshipping Romish relics of 
which we have no just grounds for believing that any one 
of them was ever employed by God in working a miracle. 
For, as reasonable men, we are not to be deluded by the 
vain "old wives' fables'' about the wonders said to be 
wrought by these miraculous relics, nor do we believe 
these stories to be worthy of the least credit — most of them 
are so ridiculous as not to deserve a moment's considera- 
tion. Even Dr. Butler, in his General Catechism, so ex- 
tensively used among the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
says that " images and relics of the saints have neither 
life nor sense nor power to hear or help us.' k And, in- 
deed, there is scarcely a greater truth in the whole of that 
book. 

But let us go a little farther into the subject, and inquire 
whether, even if relics were made use of by God in the 
performance of miracles, this would authorize our offering 
religious worship to them. Now, the fact of the Scriptures 
being silent as to any worship rendered to relics, or to be 
rendered to them, even in cases where miracles were 
wrought through their instrumentality, ought to be suffi- 
cient to satisfy any candid, unprejudiced inquirer that no 
such worship is due ti them. But as Roman Catholics 
insist upon the fact of miracles having been performed by 
means of them in some instances, as if that afforded a 
sanction of the practices and teaching of their Church, 
we shall just take the point into consideration. 

It is to be observed, then, that the Prophets and 
Apostles, as well as our Saviour Himself, when they 
wrought miracles, made use of sensible signs, sometimes 
the laying on of hands, sometimes words uttered at the 
time, frequently various other things, as, for instance, 
the hem of our Lord's garment, the shadow of Peter, 
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the rod of Moses, the mantle of Elias, the piece of 
wood that made the iron to swim, Ac. Now, it was 
at once manifest that these things could not produce 
the miraculous results that followed. Consequently, men 
looked beyond them to a higher power that made use of 
such things, as mere instruments or signs of its operation ; 
they immediately attributed the miraculous effect, not to 
the signs employed, but to >he power exerted by the per- 
son who employed them. To take one instance — that of 
the woman with the issue of blood. 1 If our Lord had 
given that woman any medicine or food, or the like, and 
she then was healed, though it would still have been His 
power that would restore her, yet men might attribute the 
restoration to a healing property in the medicine, or what- 
ever thing of that kind might be employed in effecting the 
cure. But when the cure was produced by touching the 
hem of his garment, men could not do this ; they most per- 
ceive at once that there was no intrinsic power of healing 
in that garment or its hem, but that the power resided in 
the person to whom the garment belonged, and that it was 
Christ Himself that wrought the miracle. If, again, oua- 
Lord laid His hand upon any sick person, who thereupon 
became instantly well in health, it could not be said that 
Caiaphas the high priest, or any one else than Christ 
Himself, performed the cure. In this way the signs em- 
ployed, whether they were words, or a touch, or any 
material thing, served to connect the agent with the mira- 
culous effect produced. And this, so far as is made 
known to us, appears to be the reason why they were 
made use of. But we have no right to suppose that they 
were intended to be worshipped, or that it is justifiable to 
offer religious service or veneration to them. In almost 
all cases we know it must be preposterous to do so, or to 
think of doing so. A word or a touch was mostly made 
use of ; but who ever thought of worshipping such things ? 
We cannot conceive of such a thing. Now, all the other 
signs employed are to be placed in the same category, and 
the worshipping of them must be equally unjustifiable, 
unless, indeed, on the authority of Holy Scripture, such a 
difference or peculiarity be pointed out in certain cases as 
may warrant us in regarding them as exceptions. But we 
are not aware of this having ever been done, or even 
attempted. We ourselves can see no difference between 
the use that was made of the rod of Moses and the 
handkerchief of Paul and the word or touch of Christ in 
the miracles, in which they were respectively used as Bigns 
to connect the agent with the act performed. And we 
can see no more right, and, in fact, no more of sense, in 
worshipping one than another. As it would be absurd to 
worship or think of worshipping the undulations of the 
air produced by the organs of speech, it must be no less 
so to worship any material thing, such as an article of 
clothing, because it was used in the performance of a 
miracle ; the fact of being so used applies as much in one 
instance as in the other, and as much entitles one to our 
veneration as the other. Bat as it will not authorize us 
in worshipping one, so neither the other. When our 
Lord pnt clay on the eyes of a blind man, m and bestowed 
sight upon him, would that blind man be acting right — 
would any one be acting right — in worshipping that clay ? 
When the prophet restored the poisoned food by throw- 
ing meal into the pot,* was meal to be religiously venera- 
ted 1 Common sense says, no ; and whatever some persons 
might do, the sons of the prophets, instead of falling down 
and adoring the miraculous meal, were somewhat wiser, 
for they eat it. It is not likely, however, that they reached 
that pitch of refinement to which some modern religion- 
ists have attained, viz., of eating what they worship. 
Such delicacy was hardly known in those rude times. 
But what think we of Naaman the Syrian ? did he wor- 
ship the Jordan, because that by washing in it seven times 
he was healed of his leprosy ? We have some doubts as 
to Naaman having done it ; but we stroDgly suspect that 
some " good Catholics" would conceive the river to be 
someway related to a holy well. Now, if a Romanist be 
justified in worshipping the bones of a dead saint, because 
that by means of them miraculous works may have been 
wrought, it will on the same grounds be justifiable to wor- 
ship the river Jordan or the pool of Siloam. We are 
sure that no sensible Roman Catholic would think it right 
to become a river-worshipper ; but if so, why become a 
bone- worshipper? We may see, then, very plainly that 
the mere fact of a thing having been used in the perfor- 
mance of a miracle does not entitle it to religious service 
or veneration. 

But though Roman Catholics tell us of the bones of 
Eliseus and the handkerchiefs of Paul performing mira- 
cles, and urge this as an argument in behalf of the wor- 
ship of their relics, they have never yet been able to show 
a single instance of a well authenticated miracle wrought 
by any of the multitudinous stores of decayed bones and 
ashes on which they bestowed their "due veneration." 
We say a well authenticated miracle; for though there axe 
tales of miracles ml nauseam, together with weeping and 
bleeding statues and winking pictures, and the annual jug- 
glery of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, still there 
never has been one which could bear the scrutiny of a strict 
inquiry ; but, like the apparition of La Salette, they prove 
to be pious frauds, enacted to prop up a sinking supersti- 
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tion, or else utter fabrications, like the monkish legends of 
the middle ages. 

And as to the relics themselves, ofwhichthereis such an 
abundance (with sometimes two or three editions of the 
same relic), there is not the slightest evidence that any 
one of them is genuine — no proof that any of them 
it what it is said to be ; on the contrary, it is plain to 
every man who will calmly and impartially inquire into 
the matter that it is preposterous to suppose that the 
real bones of martyrs, or fragments of their clothing, 
could by any possibility be preserved in the natural course 
of things during so many centuries. But where is the 
proof of a miracle? Who is to attest it ? And are we 
to believe so strange a thing without a particle of evi- 
dence? It is no use to tell us, such a bone is generally 
believed to have belonged to St. Peter or St. Paul. We 
wast to see the grounds on which such a belief is founded. 
But it is plain that there is no real evidence of the 
tiling : the whole rests upon heersay and implicit faith ; 
«o that there is not a particle of proof that any one relic 
of the Romish Church is genuine. The thing is taken for 
granted by Romanists, without any proof. They are taught 
not to doubt, or look for evidence, on such matters, and 
they require none. But we Protestants are taught other- 
wise ; we demand proof in such cases, and are not content 
to swallow down whatever men may think fit to tell us. 
When a bone is fonnd, and said to be that of a holy man 
who lived centuries ago, we naturally inquire who can tell 
that it is so ? Who can identify the bone, or is it at all 
likely that the bones of the individual spoken of have sur- 
vived the common lot of all bones ? How, we ask, can any 
human being assign that hone to this or that saint, or any 
saint at all ? One ought to be convinced on these points 
before worshipping any alleged relic, even supposing the 
worship of relics to have been proved to be lawful. In 
matters of common life we demand proof in this way, and 
we do not commit ourselves to a course of action without 
inquiring whether it be justifiable ; at least, to do so would 
be considered highly imprudent. Now, it is just as likely 
that there should be forgeries of relics as of anything else. 
Even in his days, St. Aogustine could complain of the 
monks going about vending false relics. And are the 
modems more conscientious ? We doubt it very much. 
But whether they be more scrupulous on such matters or 
not, the possibility remains that relics may be forged ; 
and if this possibility became a fact iu the days of St. 
Augustine, why not in our days ? That which is possible 
may become a fact in any given instance, and we cannot 
be certain -in any case that it has not, until we have in- 
quired and seen just and sufficient authority for believing 
so. Now, when a Roman Catholic worships a relic, 
there is, to say the least of it, a possibility that the relic 
may be spurious, and not really what lie supposes it to be, 
and he ought to require a satisfactory proof that it is 
genuine, and that the possibility has not been a fact. 

But besides that there are so many difficulties con- 
nected with the Komish practice of the worship of relics, 
it is also one not sanctioned by the early Church. Even 
Dr. Delahogue makes the following very cautious ad- 
mission : 

" Although there did not appear, during the three first 
ages, a public worship of relics, our assertion would not on 
that account fail, which only stated that that worship is 
pious and useful. It would only follow from thence that 
on account of the circumstances of the times it did not 
seem needful or convenient to the pastors of the Church 
to speak publicly concerning that worship, lest an oppor- 
tunity should be given to the Gentiles of calumniating the 
Christians, as if they themselves worshipped dead men 
with superstitious rites. But the Christian faith being now 
propagated, the Church at peace, and idolatry overturned, 
in the fourth and following centuries, it was fit that the 
fathers and ecclesiastical writers should speak often con- 
cerning that worship, whether to inflame the piety of the 
faithful or to subdue the pertinacity of unbelievers.'" The 
Jesuit Perrone speaks in the same way, alleging that dur- 
ing the fierce persecution Christians could not publicly 
worshiprelics. He drawsa distinction between the doy ma and 
the discipline, assuming that the dogma was then observed 
as well as now, but that the discipline was different, owing 
to the persecutions and the dangers of causing calumny. 1 " 
Dr. Delahogue insinuates in like manner that there was a 
secret worship and doctrine on the subject, which it was 
not convenient to speak of in public. To this we have 
to say, that there is no more evidence of a private than 
of a public worship of relics during the period of three 
hundred years. And, furthermore, that however agreeable 
it may be to the spirit of Jesuitism, it is contrary to the 
genius of the Christian religion to have one doctrine for 
public and another for private nse. The ancient Pagan 
philosophers had their exoteric and their esoteric doctrines 
— those open to all, and those committed only to u select 
few. But such a distinction is alien to the nature and 
character of Christianity. In it there is but one faith, 
and the duty of the Church is to proclaim that one faith 
to the world, in its fulness and purity. To keep back any 
part of it is dishonesty and deceit, and a criminal de- 
clension from the truth as it is in Jesu^. No notion of expe- 
diency can justify sueh- dealing. And there is no doctrine 
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of the Gospel of which the Church of Christ may be 
ashamed — none which dreads to see the light ; on the con- 
trary, Christianity courts publicity, calls for examination, 
demands inquiry. With her all is open, all is candour. 
She acknowledges no distinction of exoteric and esoteric 
doctrines. According to her teaching, truth does not seek 
concealment, does not wait for convenient seasons and 
favouring gales of public opinion. Error, and those that 
are in error, may do this ; it is their best policy. But 
truth has no need of such policy. Truth stands out boldly 
and does not fear. 

We are told that " if the pastors of the Church were to 
speak publicly concerning the worship of relics, it would 
give to the heathens an occasion of calumniating the 
Christians." But if the pastors of the Church thought 
the worship of relics any part of the Christian religion, 
and neglected to teach it or speak publicly of it for fear of 
calumny, they betrayed their trust ; they were unfit for 
their office ; they were, in a word, at once traitors and 
cowards. Does Christian truth fear calumny ? Is it the 
part of a Christian man to conceal truth for fear of 
calumny ? If so, since all Christian truth is calumniated, 
we ought to suppress it altogether. If so, all the martyrs 
who laid down their lives for the Gospel laid them down 
very foolishly. If they would only just profess such doc- 
trines as would not mtet with calumny they might very 
easily have saved their lives and preserved their good 
reputation in the worlc. What doctrine of Jesus has not 
been misrepresented ? Why, then, should we suppress 
any one in particular :br fear of misrepresentation ? No 
reason applies with respect to one that does not equally 
apply to all. Are we to conceal all ? Nay, are we to con- 
ceal any ? Certainly, this is not what the Gospel teaches 
us. It teaches us to disregard calumny, and, instead of 
suppressing truth out of fear of it, rather to confute it by 
a full and faithful manifestation of that truth. We can- 
not for a moment believe that the Christians of the three 
first centuries, who were constantly spoken evil of and per- 
secuted, would conceal or disguise any part of their re- 
ligion for fear of that calumny which they despised and 
refuted, or that persecution which they boldly encountered 
and passed through and triumphed over. It is a libel on 
"the noble army of martyrs" to suppose that they feared 
the reproach of their persecutors. Nay, rather, they con- 
temned the voice of calumny, and eventually silenced it 
by a bold testimony to the truth, which they sealed with 
their blood. They were too brave, too honest, too truth- 
loving, too like Christ to be ashamed or afraid of any part 
of the Gospel of their salvation. 

But in the fourth and following centuries we are told it 
was fit that the fathers of the Church should speak often 
of that worship, whether to inflame the piety of the faith- 
ful or to subdue the pertinacity of the unbelieving. This 
is truly astonishing. Surely there were faithful who 
needed to have their piety inflamed, and there were un- 
believers whose pertinacity ought to be subdued during the 
threo first as well as the fourth and following centuries. 
If the worship of relics would convert pertinacious unbe- 
lievers, then it ought to have been published during the 
three first centuries, when those unbelievers were much 
more numerous. The necessity was even greater then 
as far as the infidels were concerned, and certainly no less 
as regards the faithful, who were exposed to greater trials, 
and, consequently, stood more in need of grace and the 
means of grace. But also since there were " unbelievers" 
in the fourth and following centuries, and pertinacious ones 
too, they might even then calumniate the worship of 
relics ; so that if the fear of calumny caused the pastors 
of the Church to keep the veneration of relics in the 
background for three hundred years, they ought to have 
kept it there longer, for the same danger still remained, 
and ever will remain. 

The only passages of the writers of the three first 
centuries that are quoted as countenancing the ado- 
ration of relics are some that relate to the martyrdoms 
of "Ignatius and Polycarp. But such passages do not 
show anything more than a decent respect for the ashes 
of these good men, and a care about burying them. And 
the fact that they were buried' 1 shows that they were not 
kept for public veneration, as would be the case if the 
modern doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome 
prevailed in those ancient and purer times. Space will 
not allow us to enter any more minutely into a discussion 
of this point; and, indeed, it is not necessary, for the 

9 bora avrov [IloXiiraojrot/) cnrtSi/iiBa ojrow rrri 
axoXovdov yv. — Eusebii. Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. 15, p. 135, 
Edit. Alb. Schwegler Tubingen, 1852. Patr. Apostol. edit 
Jacobson, pp. 588. Oxon. 1838. Valesius ed. Mog., 
1G72, p. 135. 
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where Polyeirp's remains were deposited for fear of their being 
dishonoured by the persecutors. As to the remains of Igna- 
tius being called ffno-aupic dripnrog, "" invaluable treasure, 
that is only on account of the respect in which he was held, and 
does not imply that any worship was paid to them. In fact, »« 
every day ourselves speak of things in the same way, without 
at all worshipping what we thus apeak of. 



passages in question only strengthen our own position, 
when we state, as it is aU but admitted by Dr. DeJahostte, 
&c, that there was no worship of relics during the first 
three centuries. If so, what becomes of the boasted an- 
tiquity of the Church of Rome's doctrine ? 

But while we protest against the invocation of saints 
and what are called their relics, we do no mere 
than what we believe they would do themselves. We 
do not imagine it to be any real honour done to the 
servants of God that they should receive any part of that 
service and adoration that is due only and entirely to their 
divine Master, for all religious service is duo to Him, and 
to Him alone. And we do not conceive it to be any 
honour that their sacred dust should be hawked about, 
carried hither and thither, and exposed in a manner at 
once indecent and superstitious. We consider it as far 
better, far more humane and more Christian, to leave the 
ashes of the dead in their quiet tombs, to rest in peace in 
the solemn silence and stillness of the grave, till the voice 
of the Son of God, coming in His glory, shall call them 
forth to judgment and immortality. We also deem it more 
characteristic of true religion and the Gospel of Christ 
that it proposes for man's adoration and service the great 
Creator Himself, and that it teaches us to " worship Him 
in spirit and in truth," than that it should teach us to 
venerate and serve the miserable remains of humanity, the 
prey of the worm and corruption, or even the spirits of 
those "who have been saved by grace, as we also hope to be. 
It seems to us that the contemplation of what is sublime 
and glorious and beautiful, elevates and ennobles the mind ; 
bnt what is base deteriorates and degrades it. The obser- 
vation of human nature will show us that the study of what 
is lovely and elegant refines and purifies the heart ; but that 
what is foul and impure debases and pollutes it. On the 
same principle, by worshipping and loving God, man be- 
comes more and more assimilated to the divine character ; 
that is, more and more holy as He is holy, more and more 
just and good as He is just and good, more and more wise 
as He is omniscient. But by serving and venerating 
what is earthly and corporeal, and still more what is coarse 
and vile, man becomes more and more gross and less and 
less heavenly. To propose a spiritual and holy Deity as 
the object of our contemplation and worship is to propose 
the highest and best standard of purity and virtue, and, 
by keeping such an object in view, and endeavouring 
humbly to keep as close as possible to that standard, the 
soul becomes improved, becomes impressed with " the image 
of God," and, as St. Peter says, " partaker of the divine 
nature." But the worshipping and serving the poor frag- 
ments of this mortal and corruptible body seems no way 
likely to elevate, but rather to degrade, man ; it certainly 
canuot much improve him, cannot raise him much beyond 
earth and earthly things, or help much to fit him for the 
enjoyment of heaven and its spiritual delights. , 
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THE "CATHOLIC LAYMAN'S" OBJECTIONS 
FROM TUE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Respected Sib, — The Catholic Layman tells us " it 
would be in vain for any rational man to contend that the 
universal Church, in the middle of the 5th century, re- 
cognised any right in the Church of Rome to possess any 
other privileges, divine or otherwise, which it was not in 
the power of the assembled Church to bestow." (No. 76, 
p. 38.) 

Answer : — If the Council of Chalcedon itself had told 
him what it recognised, would he have believed its word ? 
In the third action of this great council, composed of Orien- 
tal bishops and others of the highest rank which it is in 
the power of the assembled Church or of the state to 
bestow, the Emperor being present, St. Leo of Rome is 
called " the universal hierarch ; ""■ and the council, in their 
epistle to that Pope, says, " If where two or three are> 
assembled in His name, Christ has promised to be there 
in the midst of them, how much more especially was He 
with 520 bishops, over whom you were set, as a head over 
the members, in those who represented your place."" 

They added concerning Uioscorus, the powerful and 
obstinate Patriarch of Alexandria: "Further, he let his 
madness even loose against him who was, by our Saviour, 
entrusted with the care of the vineyard, that is, against 
your holiness." They conclude in this manner: "We 
desire you to honour our judgment with your decree ; and 
as wc have justly agreed with our head, so may your high- 
ness grant to us, your children, that which is fitting. " d 

If, then, the assembled Church in the 5th century tells 
him that it recognised St. Leo, who, they declare, was 
made by our Saviour the lord of the vineyard, as their 
head, and themselves as his children and members ; if St. 
Ambrose, in the 4th, tells him that " Pope Siricius was 
made guardian of the Lord's sbeep-fold, and that he was 
the good shepherd to whom the flock of the Lord adhered"^ 
if St. Cyprian and Firmilian, in the 3rd, tell him that 
" Cornelius, by the judgment of God and of Christ, occu- 
pied the vacant chair of Peter, where he must sit alone, 
\ , « 
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